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Significant 


A Catholic May 
Vote for a Socialist! 


CHARLES WILLIS THOMPSON 


in The Commonweal 
In giving the reasons why Catholics dis- 
eusted with both political parties are 


seeking a refuge in a protest vote, I have 
no intention either of giving advice or of 
stating my own position. Catholics who 
are satisfied with either the Justice 
Shallow convention of the Republicans or 
the Jack-Be-Nimble conyention of the 
Democrats are justified in voting those 
eonvictions. All I am trying to do is to 
show that the disgruntled Catholic is not 
tied to either, and may, if he chooses, vote 
for a third candidate with a _ clear 
conscience. 

If he does, in sufficient numbers, some- 
body will learn a lesson. If he does, the 
candidate I talked to [Norman Thomas] 
is at least as worthy of a vote as either 
Hoover or Roosevelt. And any Catholic 
voting for him will not be voting for a 
Stalin. None of the three candidates is 
thinking much of religion, but it is more 
apt to guide Thomas than either of the 
others. 

It is certain that the protest voter need 
not fear that his vote will be thrown 
away. .Debs once got 1,000,000 protest 
votes. Thomas himself, running for Presi- 
dent in a lack-luster year, got only 244,000 
votes in the whole United States; but the 
following year, when there was a strong 
protest vote, he ran for Mayor of New 
York and got 176,000 votes in that lone 
city. Of course these great votes were 
not cast by Socialists; they were cast by 
men Who were determined that their 
protest (and their disgust) should count. 


Of the existence of thousands of out- 
raged and disheartened Catholic voters, 


there is no doubt whatever, and if there 
were, the Catholic press ‘would dissipate it. 
The other day I spent an hour with a 
prominent priest, as disheartened as any 
by what The New World calls the “sick- 
ening” action of the two puss-in-the-corner 


conventions. His mail-bag was full of 
protests from all over the country. The 


trouble is that the disgusted do not know 
whom to vote for, and seem tied up to 
either Hoover or Roosevelt. They are not. 
“Socialist” or not, Thomas is the only 
pine tree on the ballot, and his roots are 
in the ground. 


No Matter 
Who Is President 


BLUMER DAvis 
in Harper’s Magazine 
The mere idea of socialism rubs most 
of us the wrong way; it is contrary to 
all our traditions. But this country has 
already gone a long way toward social- 
ism in the past year, and the men who 
took us for the ride are Herbert Hoover 
and Ogden Mills. The government has ad- 
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Sentiments 


vanced immense sums of your money and 
mine to banks and railroads that would 
have collapsed without that aid. A pri- 
vate banker who did that would insist 
on haying something to say about the 
way the borrowers ran their business 
thereafter. I do not know how far the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation gives 
orders to its beneficiaries, but if the goy- 
ernment is going to accept the financial 
responsibility for private business it 
ought to have some control over the use 
private business makes of public money. 
We may not like it, but the old days 


are gone; Andrew Jackson and John 
Stewart Mill are dead and there is no 


more frontier. We have taken some long 
steps toward socialism already and we 
are going to take some more in the next 
four years no matter who is President... . 
If the Socialists are hampered by their 
nominal allegiance to Marxian dogmas, 
the Republicans and Democrats are 
hampered by their much more actual 
allegiance to dogmas quite as erroneous 
as those of Marx. The socialist program* 
is the only one that seriously attempts 
to cure our disease; probably it will not 
win this fall, but if it commands strong 
support it may force the other parties to 
face a few facts and to consider national 
instead of local interests. 

*See Reader’s Digest, September, for the 


platforms of the three parties, in parallel 
columns, reprinted from The New Republic. 
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A Layman 
Revises His Religion 


JOSEPH WALKER 
in “Humanism As a Way of Life” 


In order to preserve my intellectua 
integrity, I have been compelled to revis 
my conception of “God” and of “Religion’ 
I have utterly abandoned the old histori 
conceptions and have given to these term 
new meaning and significance. | 

God, for me, is not an objectively exis] 
ing Person, the creator and ruler of th 
Universe. He is not nature nor the Go 
of Nature. He is not in nature nor bac 
of nature, and the sooner we give up th 
search for Him in nature the better.. ssi 
is a pure Ideal, created by the mind an 
imagination of man and existing, only a 
an Ideal, in the minds and hearts of mer 
God is “That divine man within us, wit) 
which we compare ourselves and by whic 
we judge and better ourselves.” 

Religion, for me, is not the love, wot 
ship and service of a supernatural a 
superhuman being, ‘‘an autocrat seate 
in the stars’, nor is it the worship a 
nature. Religion is the love of and de 
votion to the best within us, that is, thi 
Ideal. The practice of religion, for me 
does not consist in prayer and other act 
of worship which seek to propitiate 
personal God and induce Him to chan 
the laws of nature and interfere in tl 
affairs of men, but rather it consists i} 
loving and following the Ideal and in seek 
ing to attain it. 

My religion is pure “Humanism”, 
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The Child Who Had 
Never Seen Green Grass 


St JoHN IRVINE 
in The London Observer 


There was a fashion at one time fe 
emotionally pious ladies of the uppeé 
middle-class to write lying little romance 
in which the well-todo were invited 
pity the poor child who had never see 
green grass! Even as a boy, when nausea 
ing works of this sort were forced up 
me, who would have preferred to re 
about Deadwood Dick and Buffalo Bill] 
I could not stomach such thundering lid} 
as that. | 

Never seen grass—that most persister 
stuff which will grow in the least like 
places and without any encouragementi| 
Let us not be mawkish! Heaven know 
and IT know, too, that the life of the po | 
may easily be materially improved, but 
deny, and I am sure that Heaven woul] 
also deny, this middle-class tosh that th 
poor are a dejected lot. | 

No one is happy when he is hungr?} 
unless he starves himself for a cause, no} 
is anyone happy when he is cold and we 
and friendless and without a home. Bu 
given reasonable food and shelter, and t 
company he likes, there is little more, 4] 
material things, that a human being neec} 
for his happiness. The rest, which is nq 
material, he must make out of his ow 
heart. “Give me the spirit, Master Shai 
low”, said that wise old ruffian Falstaf] 
and he knew what he was talking abou 
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Religion and Eugenics 


Does the Church Have Any Responsibility 
for Improving the Human Stock ? 


“Do people pick grapes off thorns, or figs off 
thistles? Just so any sound tree bears good 
fruit, but a poor tree bears bad fruit.” 

—MATTHEW 7:16, 17 (Goodspeed). 


T was a churchman who challenged 
the modern world to think seriously 
_ about heredity. Gregor Johann Mendel 
was a monk attached to a monastery 
on the edge of the town of Brunn. In the 
garden back of the monastery he made 
the experiments which laid the founda- 
tion for the scientific understanding of 
heredity. His experiments demonstrated, 
first, that heredity is not a matter of 
caprice but one that follows laws capable 
of mathematical demonstration; second, 
that there are two kinds of determiners 
in the hereditary process, the one more 
expressive than the other and _ hence 
called dominant, the other of such nature 
that it may be present in the inheritance 
and yet not show in the given individual, 
and hence called recessive. Gregor Mendel 
did not live to see the day when men of 
science would appreciate the significance 
of his investigations. In 1865 he published 
the results of his experiments in an ob- 
secure journal, and when he died in 1884 
his researches were still unacknowledged. 
However, in 1900 Hugo de Vries of Am- 
sterdam called the attention of the scien- 
tific world to the importance of Mendel’s 
paper. Since that day there has been more 
improvement in the breeding of domestic 
plants and animals than in all recorded 
history.* Of further importance is the 
fact that observations made upon the 
products of significant marriages show 
clearly that man conforms in his biolog- 
ical inheritance to Mendel’s law. There- 
fore, it is not impertinent in speaking of 
religion and eugenics to recall the fact 
that the latter has derived much interest 
and guidance from the experiments con- 
ducted in a monastery garden by a pious, 
industrious monk. 


ie 


Heredity is one of the primary factors 
in human experience. Every individual is 
not only a part of all that he has met, but 
“much more. He is a part of a great com- 
pany whom he has not met. Our ancestors 
are legion, and what we are in the matter 
of inheritance has been determined in 
advance for us by many whose names no 


by Thurman 


*‘Racial Hygiene’, 
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B. Rice, . 


REV. ROBERT S. MILLER 


Church of Our Father, Lancaster, Pa. 


This sermon won the third prize 
in a countrywide competition among 
ministers conducted by the American 
Bugenics Society. The awards were 
made on the basis of scientific ac- 
curacy, literary quality, and persua- 
sive power. Mr. Miller has been since 
1929 minister of the Unitarian church 
in Lancaster, Pa. He began his min- 
istry in 1921, in the Lutheran church, 
from which he withdrew in 1929. 


family history is long enough to include. 
A child is not the simple _ biological 
product of two parents. He has many 
parents who are trying to express them- 
selves in the physical and mental char- 
acteristics of their latest descendant. A 
modern poet puts it this way :— 


My ancestors lie buried on a_ hill 

High and green, and they lie in rows 
Tucked in under the waving grass. : 
Why don’t they stay there? Goodness knows! 
But they steal behind me, their fingers poke 
Into my business. What they want goes. 

Aunt Maria she liked to scrimp, 

Uncle Abner he liked to pray, 

Fussy old Jonathan Pettiboe— 

All of them try to boss the way 

I live my life—Well, it can’t be gay. 


How ean I eall my life my own 

When the scheming dead try to live through 
me? 

How can I know what I really am 

With their wishes hounding me greedily? 

Though I think them dead, they’re not, they 
live— 


Parasites having their way with me. 


Now that may not be a very respectful 
way for a poet to speak of her dead 
relatives, but however unkind the per- 
sonal characterizations, the underlying 
truth is beyond dispute. Many ancestors 
are living in us and what we are they 
have helped to make us. It was probably 
this fact that Oliver Wendell Holmes had 
in mind when he said that a child should 
select its grandparents with great care. 
Heredity makes grandparents and great- 
grand-parents important persons if 
nothing else does. They all meet in us. 
They have dictated the color of our eyes 
and hair, the shape of nose and mouth, 
the capacity of our bodies to resist dis- 
ease, the organization of our nervous and 
vital system through which we must 
learn to express ourselves. They have 
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passed upon our native endowment and 
in doing’so have laid down the lines of 
possibility within which we must spend 
our days upon the earth. They have done 
for us what we who are parents are help- 
ing to do for the generations yet to be. 

In summarizing the influences that ac- 
count for an individual it is customary 
to speak of them as heredity and environ- 
ment, nature and nurture. One is the na- 
tive endowment with which life begins: 
the other, the conditions under which that 
endowment is permitted to grow and de- 
velop. There has been much foolish argu- 
ment about which exerts the greater in- 
fluence. People have sometimes talked 
about heredity and environment as though 
they were enemies and as though we had 
to choose one or the other. Not so. Hach 
is important and plays a vital part in the 
life of every person. Their relative signifi- 
cance has been expressed in a figure of 
speech which may or may not demand ex- 
planation: “Heredity deals the cards, en- 
vironment plays the hand.’ No wunder- 
standing of life can be complete that 
leaves out either of these two things. 
All of us have heard much about environ- 
mental influences and most of our efforts 
to improve the well-being of the race fall 
into that class. Is it not time that we 
begin to think about what we may ac- 
complish through this other important 
agency that we call heredity? 


I. 


The claim of eugenics upon religion and 
its organized expression through the 
church becomes obvious at once when we 
consider that human life and happiness 
are the major concern of religion. To 
exalt life and life as a whole is religion’s 
great ideal. Anything that pertains to the 
welfare of human beings must be of inter- 
est to religion. The founder of the Chris- 
tian faith declared that he was in the 
world to let men have life and to let them 
have it in abundance. Of course, someone 
may object and say that organized reli- 
gion must have a higher aim than the 
production of good examples of flesh and 
blood. Granted. It will not do to think 
of man as a well-bred animal and nothing 
more.* But until we have succeeded in 
impressing that estimate of man upon so- 
ciety we dare not leave it alone. Hugenies 
really means being well born. Is_ that 
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ideal too simple or lowly for religion to 
stress, especially when we can see every 
day the serious consequences of a bad 
birthright? Shall we harness heredity to 
produce better types of cattle, dogs, and 
horses, and do nothing with it to produce 
better types of men? Surely as human 
beings we are as much entitled to the 
benefits of good breeding as are the 
brutes. If eugenics were to accomplish 
nothing more than the giving to the mem- 
bers of society a sound physical birth- 
right, would not that in itself be a stu- 
pendous achievement? Are not good 
health, beauty, strength, and soundness, 
all elements of religious idealism? Is not 
holiness another name for wholeness? 
Paul pled with his friends that they 
might present their bodies, a living sacri- 
fice, holy and acceptable unto God. 

We make the life of men more.abundant 
by increasing the number of their possi- 
bilities. There is no more direct road to 
an abundant life than that. Religion likes 
to think of what men may become. So 
does eugenics. With what appreciation we 
acknowledge the application of the prin- 
ciples of heredity in other spheres of life. 
We boast of what can be done to pro- 
duce finer grains, fruits, and flowers. We 
glory in the success of the stockman. We 
ask ourselves, What will be the next 
significant product of scientific selection 
and breeding? Will it be a faster horse, a 
heavier beef, a Sweeter apple? We are 
thrilled by the possibilities of heredity 
and intelligent cultivation on the lower 
levels of life. Have we no imagination 
for the possibilities of humankind? The 
science of eugenics is asking us for the 
privilege of sharing in the task of in- 
creasing the favorable possibilities of the 
race. Shall we say “No” to one who would 
become a partner in that great task? If 
we do, we are belying the fundamental 
purpose of religion which is to give men 
life and life in abundance. 

Then again, we are confronted with re- 
sponsibility for the improving of the 
human stock if defects in that stock 
threaten the moral and social order. Just 
what may be, for instance, the exact re- 
lation between heredity and crime is a 
subject on which there is no general agree- 
ment. We do not indulge in any strongly 
specific claims. However, it is a strong 
conviction of careful students that heredi- 
tary factors cannot be dissociated from 
crime and immorality. This does not mean 
that we are identifying character with 
good health or intelligence. Neither is a 
guarantee of morality. Nevertheless, the 
indications point to a relationship that 
cannot safely be ignored. Says Dr. 
Durant Drake: “In general, any sort of 
eugenic measures that produce a healthier 
and brainier race will affect morals favor- 
ably. Much immorality is due to a low 
vitality, depression of spirits, heightened 
cravings, lack of proper exercise, and 
other results of ill-health. Much immoral- 
ity is due to underwittedness, stupidity, 
slowness or feebleness of mental reac- 
tions.”* If eugenics has anything at all 
to contribute to character—and I believe 


*“The New Morality,” p. 348. 
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that it has—then the church and religion 
are concerned. Who can doubt after 
studying the records of certain families 
that heredity has a relation to a good 
character ? 
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The Wdwards and the Jukes families 
are perhaps the best-known illustrations 
of the moral influence of heredity. The 
progeny of Jonathan Hdwards has been 
carefully studied. In 1900, thirteen hun- 
dred and ninety-four of his descendants 
were identified, of whom two hundred and 
ninety-five were college graduates, thir- 
teen presidents of our greatest colleges, 
and many others who were physicians, 
lawyers, clergymen, statesmen, and au- 
thors. Almost every department of our 
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In creative politics there are no works 
without faith—J. L. Garvin. 


A book that has never been read has 
never been born.—Ohristopher Morley. 


Most of organized Christianity today is 
extraneous to current issues and a phase 
of leisure-class ritual. 

—Harry Elmer Barnes. 


I believe that many of the frauds of 
Ivar Kreuger can be explained in the light 
of the general commercial and financial 
morality of the day.—7. G. Barman. 


Sex, as part of our inheritance of in- 
hibitions and suppressed emotions in that 
regard from Puritan days, has always 
been an obsession of the American people. 

—James Truslow Adams. 


“Confiscation” is a word that nobody 
likes, not even Norman Thomas; but 
ninety per cent. of my savings (and prob- 
ably of yours) have been confiscated al- 
ready by the operation of untrammeled 
individualism.—Hlmer Davis. 


public life has felt the force of this 
healthy, long-lived family. With the pos- 
sible exception of Aaron Burr, it is not 
known that any of them has been con- 
victed of crime. 

And then there are the Jukes. How 
different! They were shiftless and idle. 
They helped to fill prisons and alms- 
houses and asylums. They cost the state 
of New York almost two million dollars. 
True enough, the environment of these 
two families was different. But suppose 
we were to reverse their surroundings 
and allow heredities to remain the same. 
What do you think would have been the 
results? Would that reversal have made 
the Jukes as illustrious as the Edwards? 
Or would that have cut the Edwards off 
from distinction? It would not. 

Dr. H. H. Goddard has published a 
book which he ealls “The Kallikak 
Family”. The word “Kallikak’” is a com- 
pound word made up of two Greek ele- 
ments, kallos and kakos. The former 
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means beautiful, the latter means ugly. 
The Kallikak family was a beautiful-ugly 
family. How? In the course of his studies 
in New Jersey, Dr. Goddard found people 
of the same name in several institutions. 
All were pitiably defective and delinquent 
like the Jukes. But what particularly im-- 
pressed Dr. Goddard about these people 
was that they bore the same name as the 
members of one of the finest families in- 
the state. One family strain was excel- 
lent; the other lamentably deficient. When 
the history of these two families was 
traced back it was found that both had 
had the same paternal ancestor, Martin 
Kallikak. This man as a youth had be- 
come intimate with a feeble-minded | 
waitress at an inn. She bore a son of) 
whom Martin Kallikak was the father.) 
Later Martin Kallikak married a woman | 
of excellent breeding by whom he had’ 
nine, vigorous-minded, highly-endowed 
children. Here then began a double line | 
of descendants. Up to the time the book 
was written the feeble-minded girl had 
four hundred and eighty-five descendants. | 
One hundred and forty of them were} 
clearly feeble-minded. Thirty-three of] 
them were prostitutes. Nearly all of them) 
were degenerates of one kind or another. . 
The moral and physical wretchedness | 
that attended that family line was} 
pathetic. Of the other line of Martin’s} 
progeny, the children born of an intelli- 
gent and capable mother, the worst that 
could be said of them was that two of| 
them were the victims of alcoholism andj 
another was sexually corrupt. The ma} 
jority of them proved to be worthy citi- 
zens, business and professional men, | 
prominent in nearly all the affairs off 
society. | 
Such a discovery left no question inj 
the mind of Dr. Goddard as to its mean | 
ing. A bad hereditary source had givens 
to the state of New Jersey a, large group| 
of people who had become a serious moral 
and social liability. Nor is this an isolatedl] 
instance. The same sordid story issues 
from the study of many family histories 
The menace of a degenerate heredity is} 
moral as well as otherwise. And any in 
stitution -that aims at the building unl 
of character forces must reckon with it 
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Finally, the chureb has a responsibility] 
for the improvement of the human stocla 
because it is the institution that is very 
generally called upon to give its sanction 
to the relationship that issues in the birth] 
of children. The ceremony of marriage has} 
been and still is the prerogative of the 
church. Those who unite to establish the} 


for its blessing. In view of this circum 
Stance the church should be prepared tc 
interpret the full meaning of marriage] 


man and woman husband and wife. Mar- 
riage is a sacred act not merely becausel 
it helps to give stability and steadfast+ 
ness to the relations between husband angé} 
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wife, nor even because its perpetuates a 
noble ideal of religion. Much of the 
sacredness of marriage is derived from 
the fact that it deals with the creation 
of new life, with the inception and birth 
of those who are to be the future members 
ef society. Marriage is biologically pur- 
posive and should be understood to be 
such by those who contemplate it. The 
trouble with much modern marriage is 
that it involves entirely too little intelli- 
gent study and preparation. A complete 
trousseau, a well-planned honeymoon, a 
comfortably furnished apartment or sub- 
urban bungalow, and many young people 
imagine they have set a high standard for 
their marriage. There is much more to 
marriage than that. Too many couples 
marry with no thought of any one except 
themselves. They are not concerned about 
the children who are likely to be the re- 
Sult of their union. Heredity and its prin- 
ciples are far from their thoughts largely 
- because an agency is lacking to emphasize 
their importance. This as a part of intelli- 
gent preparation for marriage the church 
may very properly undertake. While mar- 
riage remains one of her solemn and 
special rites there is need for an apology 
if young couples are given churchly sanc- 
tion in marriage when they are ignorant 
of what they are doing. No door of op- 
portunity opens more naturally to the 
modern church. 
The very least that the church can do 
is to develop a social conscience that will 
revolt against any marriage that by 
reason of heredity threatens to under- 
maine the physical and moral character of 
society. The day must surely come when 
no two persons who are disqualified to 
become parents shall look to the church 
- for her blessing in marriage, unless steril- 
ization is effected or contraceptive meas- 
ures are adopted. A conscience on this 
- delicate point needs to be created and 
- the church as the teacher of the highest 
idealism is uniquely fitted for the task. 
On the other hand, the church must not 
fail to impress upon the socially ade- 
quate members of society their duty to 
contribute a full quota of children. This 
is a crucial matter. President Roosevelt 

was an advocate of large families and 
spoke strongly against race suicide. But 

there is more than one form of race 
suicide. It can be committed by rearing 
indiscriminately large families, by leaving 
the propagation of future generations to 
those who are least fitted for the task, 
as is the case today, and by excusing 
those who are best fitted for it. Persons 
who are best qualified to rear large fam- 
ilies are, with exceptions here and there, 
failing to do their duty. Large families 
are most frequently found in the slums 
and tenement districts, among the poorer 
and inferior stocks. Let this condition 
continue indefinitely and the quality of 

_ the racial strain must suffer seriously. 

There is no escape from disaster unless 

the better grades of society recognize 

Beneir responsibility to reproduce their 

kind. But a social conscience including 
this need must be created and the church 

s in a position to take the initiative. 
Some days ago a friend and I went 
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fishing. We fished in one of the most pic- 
turesque streams I have ever seen. The 
sight of that native loveliness, the sound 
of the rushing water, were ample com- 
pensation for the fish that we did not 
catch. AS we approached the scene of 
our fishing we saw a large sign which 
called our attention to the fact that this 
stream supplied a distant community with 
water. One act of carelessness would be 
sufficient to endanger the life and health 
of thousands of people. That warning was 
enough to make the stream sacred to us, 
for we knew the awful possibilities that 
hinged upon respect for its purity. Therein 
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is a parable. There is another stream that 
flows by us every day. It is the stream of 
life, the stream of man’s biological in- 
heritance. Intelligent and honorable men 
will not contaminate it for upon its purity 
depends the happiness of perhaps untold 
numbers. We who by our profession are 
committed to the ideals of beauty, 
strength, and holiness should seek to 
guard that stream with righteous zeal. 
We shall resent every defilement of that 
stream. We shall insist that only the ele- 
ments that serve the highest welfare of 
the race shall ever flow into it, for that 
stream is the stream of life. 


Day of the Sokol in Prague 


Vivid picture of the Czech people and their 
beloved President Masaryk 
II. 


E had been told that Prague was 

\ x / beautiful. We found its beauty al- 

most incredible. The broad river 
Vitlauer, spanned by fine bridges new and 
old, divides it. On the right bank the steep 
hillside is crowned by the imposing old 
Cathedral and the vast royal palace. Upon 
the left lies the larger portion of the city. 
Here is the ancient part of the University 
where John Huss taught and governed. 
One still may see the old benches cut deep 
with the initials of generations of stu- 
dents. Almost next to the University is 
the Unitarian Building. Just yonder is 
the city square, surrounded by noble old 
buildings, and adorned by the famous 
fifteenth century clock. Every hour for 
all these years a little golden skeleton 
(death) has rung a bell, the devil (a 
Turk) has shaken his head, the miser 
has handled his money bags, a cock has 
flapped his wings; while above this 
pageantry of life the twelve Apostles, 
brave in gorgeous robes, have appeared at 
little windows, and St. John has given 
his blessing. 

Everywhere there is color. Flowers 
bloom in the windows. Cart-loads of 
flowers are trundled through the streets. 
Where but in Prague would the great 
Gothic openings of the Cathedral belfry 
be enriched by beautiful lacelike golden 
grills, or the cold grey-stone interior with 
lines of color and golden heraldic shields. 
The little chapel of “Good King Wences- 
laus”, known to us in the Christmas carol, 
has walls of soft-tinted semi-precious 
stones! The Ozechs love color, and how 
well they know the art of using it! Prague 
“the city of a thousand spires”, is also the 
city of a thousand shades, colors dark 
and soft and gay, blending with the silver 
shimmer of the river. 

Into this setting on the week-end of 
July 3 there came a quarter of a million 
pilgrims, ourselves among them, to share 
in the quinquennial Sokol gathering, and 
to see the Sokol gymnasties. This festival 
is a great national and even racial event. 
For three days the streets were crowded 
with men and women in gala colorful at- 
tire, Costumes varied slightly to show the 


district from which the pilgrims came, 


‘Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia and the rest. 


There were also foreign Czech groups; 
especially interesting to us, one from the 
United States. 

The Sokol gymnastics were held in a 
huge stadium, where two hundred and 
fifty thousand persons, seated and stand- 
ing, watched seventeen thousand athletic 
men, and then another group of seventeen 
thousand women, go through very intri- 
eate exercises and evolutions. They were 
superb figures, these strong, lithe, beauti- 
ful men and women, and marvelously self- 
controlled. To see seventeen thousand 
human beings bend and sway in perfect 
unison was like watching the rippling of 
a field of grain touched by the wind. Here 
before us in the flesh stood the national 
Czech cult of sound, trained bodies; but 
the Sokol gathering, vastly more than this, 
was a revelation of the national spirit. 

On the day following, came the great 
procession through the city. In the square, 
where the golden clock tells the time, we 
had seats with the diplomats and other 
important folk on a raised platform di- 
rectly beneath the President’s balcony. 
This was great good fortune. Yonder in 
the center of the square was the large 
bronze memorial group with John Huss 
the central figure. Representatives of the 
five Czech States, each in his special 
dress, stood before him at attention. On 
either side of the statue big bronze 
braziers were burning. Every window was 
filed with people. The square was 
crowded, and at last the detachments of 
Sokols began to pass before us. For long 
hours on and on they came, stalwart men 
in colorful uniforms stepping quickly to 
the music, and dipping great flags as they 
passed. They were forbidden to cheer, 
but their devotion to President Masaryk 
was very evident. The women also 
marched. They, too, had been forbidden 
to cheer, but cheer they did, and effec- 
tively. Again and again hundreds of voices 
eried “Our dear Father’, and “The be- 
loved President’. They threw flowers and 
kisses and many of them wept. After 
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Williamstown in 1932 


HERE WAS a marked decline in attendance 
sl ot the Institute of Politics this year; it may 
have been due to general conditions. Our opin- 
ion is that the Institute itself has not maintained 
the standards with which it set out in 1921. Cer- 
tainly, this vear the program as a whole was below 


that of other vears, when, as a matter of fact, it 


ought to have been above the usual level. 

Take a world like this in a time like this! Just to 
report the actual unparalleled conditions with in- 
telligence and candor, as the experts ought surely 
to be able to do, would have made a record more 
vivid and stimulating than any events that have 
occurred since the founding of the Institute after 
the Great War. 

As a matter of fact, there was little evidence in 
Williamstown that we are in the kind of world we 
are in. If ever there was cool academic detachment 
from reality it was in this past session. Only one 
man of knowledge, vision, and prophetic powers 
saw things as they are and edified the members. 
That was Arnold Toynbee. His subject indicated 

‘his awareness; it was “The Disintegration of the 
Present World Order”. Toynbee has a scholar’s 
human apprehension of history, and when he con- 
templates the scene, whether it be in focussing on 
an immediate incident or with the wider sweep 
belonging to an epoch, he sees and makes his hearer 
see the forces of social and political beings at work. 
We get to understand how history is made. 

Nothing of the kind seems to have got into the 
minds of the coterie of economists who this year, as 
last year, were the backbone of the sessions. Their 
technical knowledge in their fields was not at all 
remarkable, and their insensibility to the spirit of 
the people and the needs and demands of- the 
people,—that is, the movement of eventual forces, 
—was simply baffling to inquiring members of the 
Institute. These students would have been moved 
to remind their instructors that the Institute is 
devoted to politics and that politics is the most 
human and social of all the arts and sciences! 

This lack of understanding of the real inner 
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forces of the life of the world is only a negative way 
of saying a decidedly positive truth. The mind of 
the session was conservative, even reactionary in 
spots. Especially were the lectures disappointing. 
In content and tone and style they were, with per- 
haps two exceptions, unilluminating and _ static. 
There was no urge or sense of direction in them. On 
the contrary, one felt a kind of stubborn indiffer- 
ence to the press of events. If the men had all been 
Toynbees, the Institute would have been a great 
contribution to this country and the world. We. 
should then have seen the significant in the con-- 
temporary. The press, it must have been noted, 
gave less space than ever to the sessions; the tal- 
ented correspondents were grumpy because the 
thing lacked life. The stuff was flat, backward. 
Why? 
President Garfield is right in saying that the 
Institute should change its character. He believes 
the people who come to study under the leaders | 
should be better equipped. A smaller group of spe- 
cialists or near-specialists would get more and give 
more, and the influence of their studies and ex- 
changes would go out more effectually for the re- 
construction of the world. | 
Our impression of the change needed is different. | 
The membership of the Institute is not the root of 
the difficulty. The lecturers, round table leaders, | 
and speakers in open conferences should be im- 
proved. Get the right people for the program and 
the membership will largely take care of itself. 
Something has come over Williamstown. People 
may say it is the sag that comes to any movement 
after a while if it is not constantly kept keenly} 
alive to the present hour and faithful in reporting 
the whole truth. Others believe there is a tendency 
of any organization as it gets seasoned to become] 
careful and cautious, especially when the financial] 
maintenance comes from sources that are conserya- || 
tive in their political and economic views. It may 
be, in a third view, that the Institute has served its] 
day in making the country world-conscious; the] 
schools and colleges, the press, and the clubs have] 
attained a permanent interest in international af- 
fairs. This last opinion is least tenable. Our igno-|j 
rance and insularity as a people are still Boome te | 
with us. 
The Institute has not exhausted its usefulness. | 
It ought to be as permanent as a college or a 
church. But in order to live it must be genuinely } 
liberal in its outlook. To keep abreast of the world) 
is its imperative obligation. This year it was not | 
up to the march of time nor equal to events, and] 
therefore it was not intelligent. This we say with] 
all good will. We not only got no adequate world- | 
view of facts; we got no light nor leading for the} 
tomorrow we ought to be planning. 
Among the constant attendants and enthusiasts) 
of the Institute, who see what good it has done andj 
what it needs so much to do, there is a feeling that | 
the cause of corporate world peace, friendship, | 
prosperity, and advancement can still be greatly) 
served by a new spirit in Williamstown. 
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Cooperation Among Liberals 


Hees phe ae VIEWS in the Unitarian 
; Ship on our relations with the Univer- 
salists. One favors complete and immediate 
union. That is chiefly in the West. The other believes 
cooperation without change in the organizations of 
either communion is the better way. Letters have 
been published in Tum Rueristmr clearly denoting 
the divided opinion. The joint commission now fune- 
tioning is committed to the cooperative view for the 
present, which seems to prevail in the East. 

Our own conviction is that we ought to be guided 
by events. Spiritual things come by growth. Let us 
make every approach to the Universalists, and to all 
religious liberals, not for the mere numerical and 
mechanical purpose of uniting numbers, properties, 
and activities, but with a desire to understand one 
another, kindle our religious zeal, and consider 
what we may think and do together. 

The Editor has never been a zealot for church 
union. There is nothing in the past generation to 
cause him to change his opinion. Church union has 
not justified itself. He has an incorrigible aversion 
for organization as an end; and it is nothing but an 
end if the enthusiasts for efficient administration 
get in control of any movements for union. 

When we hear of the advantage it would be for 
Unitarians organically to join other liberals of 
somewhat variant genius, we are not persuaded. If 
we are low in spiritual vitality, and the others also, 
which is the usual reason for action, it does not help 
matters to get together. Quite the other result is 
likely, for the larger united body will move more 
slowly and think less clearly than the separate 
smaller ones, in its desire to have all get on well 
together. If we can win full union with full spir- 
itual power, let us have it. Meanwhile, let us see 
what we can do to get more unity within our Uni- 
tarian household. By this way the time will come 
more surely for the larger fellowship which we all 
desire. 


Our Own People 


RANTED there were bad elements among 
the bonus marchers whose forced flight from 
Washington at the bayonet’s point is a 

plague to President Hoover, the fact remains and 
will remain that these men, a hungry motley, were 
pur own people. Mistaken, ill-advised, violators of 
minor ordinances, they were not in any instance 
ruilty, so far as we recall, of serious misdemeanor 
nor criminal in their spirit. They were down and 
mut. That is sure. And who is not down and out? 

Let us admit for the sake of arguinent they were 
10t all in all as respectable as most of us who did 
1ot fight in the Great War. But they did symbolize 
1ot only the dire want of millions but the discon- 
ent with the way our country is mismanaged. Oh, 
vhy could this not be seen? It was a stupid thing 
‘or the Federal authorities in such a tense time of 
yrivation not to show some human feeling and a 
cnse of patient responsibility for the condition of 
hese men. They represented all of us to a degree. 
Jur government in fact owes us an apology for its 
lunders, of too many kinds to enumerate here. 
Yor these mere men, our elected servants in Wash- 
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ington, to act upon a high and mighty plane of 
official arrogance is an old story and one we no 
longer relish. We are a democracy. The people 
have been patient with them. A little brief author- 
ity does not make successful politicians our Na- 
tion; no administration is our country. For any- 
one, high or low, to act so, is but another evidence 
that we do not know what anyone in office is or- 
dained to be and to do. 

When the American Legion votes on this ques- 
tion about the deferred payments due the soldiers— 
we dislike the word “bonus” which is what we give 
to steel-mill big shots and cigarette ballyhoo top- 
liners—it may decide wrong; but we guess wide of 
the mark if there is not a solemn demonstration 
without sentimentalism about the simple rights of 
American soldiers, and how these rights have been 
almost wantonly, and certainly cruelly violated. 
There was a better way out of Washington, but 
the easier wav was chosen, which will be a hard way 
when the soldiers march separately and resolutely 
on the day of “the great assize’’. 


Rugged, Ragged Individualism 
(ce) N OUR PAGE of Sentiments today there are 


two unusual selections touching upon the 

moral and political crisis. They come from 
high sources, free from any taint of partisanship. 
That a Roman Catholic should favor a Socialist for 
President of the United States, and that his vig- 
orous, almost vehement opinion should be conspic- 
uously published in The Commomeeal, most able 
and admirable of all Catholic journals in the 
United States, is of profound significance. It means 
that the American laitv—and we venture to be- 
lieve the priesthood hardly less—has taken into 
its own hands what it will do with its vote, con- 
trary to the historic teaching of the Church even 
up to the present Pope, Pius XI. 

Rome is officially adamant against socialism. But 
this individualistic economic world has brought us 
to a pass where we are sublimating our material 
condition into a spiritual dogma. We declare the 
superior rights of the people. American Catholics 
are American! So says Mr. Thompson, who sees no 
good whatever in either of the larger parties. They 
will not save us. He calls his brethren to arms, and 
declares the socialist candidate is the only real 
man on the horizon. 

The other contributor is Elmer Davis. He is a 
front-rank journalist and magazine writer. As a 
spiritually minded interpreter of political condi- 
tions no one excels him in this country. His de- 
scription, in the article from which the Sentiment is 
taken, of our national condition will be accepted 
as nine parts true by most of our citizens. There 
is no alarmist excess in it. 

Our own judgment is that we have witnessed in 
the present political breakdown the t ‘ansition from 
rugged to ragged individualism. Why is it our lead- 
ing parties do not face the ghastly realities, and 
within the framework of our democratic principles 
give us a new plan and picture of a world of cor- 
porate well-being? We need not adopt a single 
‘adical idea or measure to make the new order 
equitable, stable, and secure. 
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New Set-Up for a Conference 


Churches of Essex County, Mass., present striking 
changes, with gratifying results 


The Hssex Conference has made a 
rather daring venture in conference 
procedure, feeling that old methods 
were not getting results. In this ar- 
ticle four representative opinions are 
expressed. These opinions are offered 
with the hope that other church 
groups may try the experiment. 


The New Idea 


HE Essex Conference of Unitarian 
a) gertaon was organized in 1866. It 

held its 179th session in Beverly, 
Mass., last April. During the earlier days 
of its existence, communication between 
the churches was more difficult than 
today. The programs emphasized reports 
of progress from individual churches, and 
enjoyed addresses by the preachers of 
the day. Conditions have changed since 
then. Attendance had fallen almost two- 
thirds. Those who attended came out of a 
sense of duty. It was an unhealthy state 
of affairs. 

The critics complained that the con- 
ference had outlived its usefulness; that 
its programs were protracted and dry. 
They were not constructive. They lasted 
too long. They were built for the edifica- 
tion of the ministers and not the laity. 

The board of directors gave the matter 
much consideration. The result was the 
development of a new formula for the 
planning and building of the conference 
programs. The principles underlying this 
formula may be stated briefly as follows: 

1. Time element. A short, interesting 
and constructive conference is much to 
be preferred to a lengthy and tiresome 
one. Therefore we have chosen Sunday as 
the day of meeting, when the majority 
of our, people can find time to attend. The 
conferences start not earlier than 3 p.m., 
and must end not later than 8 p.m. This 
enables delegates from distant churches 
to reach the meetings after their morning 
services, and also makes it possible for 
them to return home at a more satisfac- 
tory hour. This feature has met with 
wholehearted approval. This gives us a 
five-hour conference. 


2. Subject matter. The board seems op- 
posed to turning the program into a sort 
of second church service, that is, it shall 
not be largely or even partly made up 
of sermons or sermonizing. The conference 
is considered primarily as a staff con- 
ference on the technical problems of our 
faith and churches, allowing ample con- 
sideration for the social and spiritual re- 
quirements of delegates. Hach conference, 
therefore, deals with one major problem, 
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with an eye to its constructive effect upon 
our several churches and the denomina- 
tion as a whole. 

3. Objective. The programs are laid out 
with the definite objective of interesting 
and developing the actual workers and 
the prospective workers of our churches. 
We do not plan so-called ministers’ con- 
ferences, much less do we eater to the 
old time conference attendant who neyer 
missed a conference, yet never partici- 
pated in the local church work as such. 
These programs are built up around the 
technical staff conference idea of the 
business world and are prepared for the 
workers of the church. Its objective is 
the creation of a more powerful and effec- 
tive local church organization. 

And Jet me say finally that these con- 
ferences are the most effective and sat- 
isfying that I have attended in many 
years. Those who attend seem to feel the 
same way. Once they come, they seem 
eager to come again. The minister no 
longer needs to urge them to come out of 
a sense of loyalty. He need only announce 
the date and subject of the next meeting 
and they gladly respond. 


HERMAN F. Lion, 


Secretary of the Essex Oonference. 


A Larger Attendance 


The radical change in the methods of 
the Essex Conference has produced some 
very interesting and profitable innova- 
tions, with programs meeting the needs 
of many and varied groups. 

That we are appealing to our young 
people is evidenced iby their request that 
a portion of the afternoon program at a 
recent conference should be under their 
immediate supervision. The result was 
most satisfactory to the older members 
of the conference as well as to the 
younger, these latter gathering in greater 
numbers than had been known before at 
any Essex meeting. ; 

The earnestness and seriousness shown 
by the younger group was evidence that 
our youth are religiously inclined, and 
should receive the utmost encouragement. 

The simple supper served at a nominal 
price, with all present seated at tables, 
was followed by brief after supper ad- 
dresses, and expressions of approval for 
this manney of closing the conference 
were heard on every side. This new 
method of conduct has resulted in a larger 
attendance at conferences and a greater 
degree of interest manifested. 


JENNIE A. RAYMOND, 


Former President of the Hssex Conference, 


A Former President Approves 


It has been very interesting to me, a 
a former president of the Hssex Cor 
ference, to watch its gradual evolutior 
Years ago, the meetings were always hel: 
on a week day. It naturally followed tha 
the attendance at that time consiste 
mainly of women. While we all know tha 
the women are the backbone of o 
churches, nevertheless, this was a condi 
tion not altogether desirable. 

Men were so scarce that it was onl) 
necessary for a man to show the slightes 
interest in the meetings to find himsel 
an officer. As I recall, I was made presi 
dent at the second meeting I attended. 

Then came the change to Sundays fo 
our meetings. An increase in the numbe 
of men attending was, naturally, one 
the immediate results. At that time th) 
meeting was divided into a business meet 
ing with speakers in the afternoon, an 
a more formal church service in th 
evening. 

More recently, realizing that the con 
ference should more nearly live up to it 
name, group conferences haye been insti 
tuted. These groups, under able leader 
ship, discuss the various activities of th 
local churches. 

Another innovation is the adoption 
the so-called “banquet-style” supper. Thi 
should not be confused with a banque 
the idea being to have the same simpl| 
Suppers that have usually been serve 
with the speaking, under the supervisio 
of a toastmaster, taking place at th 
tables. 

Taken all in all these changes hay 
contributed to more interesting meetings 
a broader appeal and, I think, a bette 
attendance, especially of young peop] 
and men. 

I am proud to say that my own churcl4 
the Second Congregational Church o 
Marblehead, is always well represented 
not infrequently we have the largest af 
tendance of any church, next, of course, t 
the one entertaining. 


Epwarp I. WALKLEY, 


Former President of the Essex Conferencd| 


A Minister’s Comment 


The Essex Conference of Unitaria4} 
Churches has tried two experiments, wit] 
considerable success. 

First, it has divided into groups for de 
partmental conferences. This has enable 
those interested to get light on concret 
problems of the Alliance, Laymen?] 
League, Sunday School, Church Finance] 
Young People’s Work, ete. This metho] 
of conducting the conference has me 
with general favor. 

Second, in place of an evening meeting 
after-dinner speaking has been employe} 
at the tables, with happy results. Briel 
addresses on various matters of interes} 
have been given, and, again, thig practic} 
seems generally to be approved by oul 
people. 


Frep R. Lewis, 
Minister Unitarian Church, Beverly, Mas | 
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Prosperity a Moral Issue 


New Hampshire ministers urge every 
colleague’s attention to employment plan 


Late in November 1931, and early in 
April 1982, the New Hampshire Unitarian 
Ministers’ Association devoted two meet- 
ings to a discussion of the proposals of 
the Nashua laymen for the relief of tech- 
nological unemployment. Between those 

| dates the project grew from an idea to a 
| Specific detailed plan, built up with the 
assistance of practical technicians in in- 
dustry, and endorsed by three nationally 
_ known economists, including Thomas N. 
| Oarver. 
| We as ministers are particularly in- 
| terested because the keynote of the plan 
is that “prosperity is a moral issue”, that 
|) the one word summarizing all the causes 
| of the depression is “greed”. The laymen 
| are getting practical technicians to de- 
, velop workable plans for starting the 
| six-hour day in offices, factories, banks, 
| chains, construction, ete., on a nation-wide 
scale, just large enough to take up the 
3,000,000 estimated to be technologically 
|; unemployed. 
_ But they assign to ministers and 
_ churches the job, rated by them ag more 
' important than the work of technicians, 
of arousing the good will of employers, 
employees, consumers, public opinion 
| necessary to the study and adoption of 
| the plan. Although the plan explained to 
us seems eminently simple “horse sense”, 
we are not asked to step out of our 
province to endorse details outside our 
experience. We are asked to insist that 
people must have enough good will toward 
‘men to examine these plans in detail, 
_with respect to their own offices, factories, 
-ete., and the additional good will to put 
_ the plans into operation if they find on 
_ examination that, as the technicians in- 
sist, they will work. 
_ The members of this association believe 
that ministers have a moral duty to look 
into this work, to bring it to the atten- 
| tion of their congregations and of local 
interdenominational ministers’ associations. 
“When the project is officially launched we 
believe the ministerial associations should 
‘issue public statements, calling attention 
to the necessity for good will, examination, 
and cooperation. 

The Nashua laymen themselves have 

ie 

enlisted the cooperation of five Protestant 
denominations, Unitarians, Universalists, 
Methodists, Congregationalists, and Bap- 
‘tists, and of the Catholics. Governor 
Winant of New Hampshire thinks well 
enough of the project to appoint one of 
the laymen, Harold M. Davis, to his un- 
employment committee with a special as- 
signment to push the plan. 

Important as is the plan, the fundamen- 

tal purpose of the Nashua laymen, through 
their committee of correspondence, is to 
develop a new social method whereby 
groups competent in related areas of ex- 
perience shall cooperate in solving social 
‘problems. 

_ We hope that THe CurisTIAN REGISTER 
will publish enough detail amplifying the 
article of Ival McPeak published in THE 
Reaister, January 24, 1932, to enable 
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the ministers 
suggested. 

By vote of the New Hampshire Min- 
isters’ Association, 


Haru C. Davis, Concord, N.H. 
DanieL M. Wetcu, Andover, N.H. 
ric A. AyrER, Manchester, N.H. 


to discuss the project 


Summer Alliance Activities 


During the summer many individual 
Alliance members and some groups have 
visited the Whitney Homestead at Stow, 
Mass. All who have availed themselves 
of the opportunity to stay at the spacious 
homestead have found it both a restful 
and pleasant place for vacation, and an 
interesting center for day trips. 


The Alliance branch at Gloucester, Mass., 
has had an active summer. August 5, the 
annual fair was held; later in the month 
there was a tea and informal meeting in 
the parish house to which all Unitarians 
summering in the neighborhood were in- 
vited. Many responded, the guests coming 
from Rockport and Annisquam, as well as 
from East Gloucester and Gloucester. The 
president, Mrs. Robert P. Doremus, in- 
troduced Miss Bertha Langmaid, secre- 
tary of the General Alliance, who spoke 
briefly of Alliance Week at Star Island 
and of the meeting at the Retreat at 
Senexet. 


The Alliance at Marblehead, Mass., is 
another branch which has remained ac- 
tive during the summer. In place of the 
regular summer fair, given for many 
years, the organization divided itself into 
six groups, each group undertaking to 
earn $100. These separate groups have 
been very active; holding picnics, card 
parties, food sales, luncheons, and selling 
various wares. The result has been fully 
as satisfactory as the fair. 


Appreciated in India 


Hditor of The Unitarian News Letter:— 


Please publish the following few lines 
in your paper to show my gratitude to 
you for 7'he Unitarian News Letter you 
have been sending me. It is a pleasure to 
see in it the events on all the departments 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
It is a great encouragement for us to 
see our brethren over there deeply inter- 
ested in the various departments, thereby 
uplifting themselves physically and spir- 
itually. God bless your efforts, and ours 
too, in these hills so that we can also 
hope to send you writings about ourselves 
now and then. We pray that the journal 
may live long to do its glorious work. We 
also send our hearty greetings to all 
devoted workers for its success. Though 
we are far apart physically, spiritually 
the strong bond of love unites us. 

Yours sincerely in Great Faith, 


K. SARGEANT. 


JOWAI, 
KHASI AND JAINTIA HILLS, 


ASSAM, INDIA. 
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A. League Program 


What Laymen may anticipate at the Peter- 
sham Conference, September 16-18 


What is the most valuable feature of 
the regional conventions of the Laymen’s 
League? If answers to this question could 
be gathered from all the laymen who 
plan to attend the Eastern convention at 
Petersham, Mass., September 16-18, and 
if the meetings were arranged strictly in 
accordance with these answers, what kind 
of convention would it be? 

The League has not submitted any such 
questionnaire to its men, but it has had 
a dozen years’ experience with laymen at 
the conventions, and it believes that the 
schedule planned for Petersham follows 
the preferences that would be revealed by 
such a poll of opinion. 

There are probably three general types 
of preferences among laymen as to these 
meetings,—for that matter among attend- 
ants generally at any conventions of the 
same general nature. Many set most 
store by the addresses which consider dif- 
ferent phases of some great theme of in- 
terest to religious men and which are 
usually followed by questions and discus- 
sion. Other men see the chief value in the 
round table conferences that discuss con- 
erete problems of church and League 
chapter work. Still others come to the 
convention chiefly for something that is 
not on the program at all,—the oppor- 
tunity to exchange helpful experiences 
and ideas, to consult personally with na- 
tional executives, to get advice and help 
on matters that specifically concern their 
chapters for the coming year. These are 
all exclusive of another most pleasant 
extra-program feature,—the ‘comradeship 
of kindred minds’, the good fellowship, 
the delectable week-end in a region of 
natural beauty and opportunities for 
sport and recreation. 

Hence, the typical League convention 
program has a balanced ration of ad- 
dresses and round-group conferences, with 
ample extra time for intimate personal 
talks and for recreation. This year’s 
theme, “Laymen as a Vital Force in the 
Church and the Community”, will be con- 
sidered in open convention by able speak- 
ers whose names are announced on the 
directory page of this issue. Group con- 
ferences have been scheduled with the 
following subjects: church and chapter 
publicity, chapter programs, church and 
chapter finances, and “How May Chap- 
ters Discharge Their Responsibility to 
Church and Community?” 

Some laymen, however, may be inter- 
ested in having other problems of church 
or League work discussed, and they are 
cordially invited to form other group con- 
ferences, in consultation with Malcolm C. 
Rees, administrative vice-president of the 
League, who will arrange a meeting place 
and, if possible, suggest a leader. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Modernism in the Crisis 
WILLIAM A. MARZOLE 


MORAL FREEDOM AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


By Cyril H, Valentine. London: The Society for 


Distributed 
York). 


Knowledge. 
Company (New 


Christian 
Macmillan 


Promoting 
by The 
58. net. 
Valentine, in this book, is greatly con- 
cerned about the moral chaos in our day. 


He opposes an Absolute Supernatural 
moral authority for the ordering of 
human society to a relative moral au- 


thority of humanism. 

One thing is evident, humanism in reli- 
gion is something to be reckoned with. 
Every religious and theological book one 
reads today is concerned about humanism. 

FE. R. Barry, in his book, Christianity 
and the New World, has given a much 
more exhaustive and scholarly treatment 
of this subject, and he also devotes his 
book largely to the discussion of human- 
ism. With Valentine, he considers that 
“incomparably the most imperious chal- 
lenge which today confronts Christianity 
is the moral chaos of our generation”. 


Valentine argueS as one within the 
Catholic tradition for the Sacramental 


order of grace, but he is not a Catholic; 
he is a modernistic Protestant Episcopa- 
lian, and he so interprets the faith as to 
invalidate its theistic origin and authority. 

These amazing Episcopalians will have 
to make up their minds as to whether 
they are Catholics or Protestants. They 
cannot have it both ways. If they decide 
that they are Catholics they must correct 
many of their Protestant misbeliefs. As 
modernists like the rest of the Protestant 
world, they have not the slightest evi- 
dence upon which to build a theistic reli- 
gious faith. 

Dean Sperry’s argument, I think, is un- 
answerable. Protestant theology has led 
inevitably to liberalism, and ‘the logical 
conclusion of liberalism is humanism’’. 
The logical conclusion of the Luthero- 
Calvinistic Protestant Theology has been 
reached. Humanism in religion remains. 

Sperry admits that it will be difficult 
again to use the term “God” in religion. 
It will be utterly impossible, unless we 
can be convinced that the Catholic faith 
is built upon an actual historic fact, in 
an Absolute objective revelation; but if 
such an Absolute Supernatural revelation 
fails, we shall have to do with the au- 
thority we have. So far as Valentine is 
concerned, his argument fails, and we 
must fall back upon a purely humanistic 
authority. A realistic, dialectical. scien- 
tific humanism remains the only religious 


authority possible for the non-Catholic 
world. And although this authority is 


relative and changing, it will be the best 
authority for any given society, in any 
given time and place, that man, by his 
own efforts, can discover. 

Valentine thinks that moral authority, 
to be effective, depends upon the moral 
freedom of the individual soul. He there- 


fore argues for the order of Supernatural 
Sacramental grace as the way in which 
such moral freedom can be attained. And 
just here, he thinks, humanism fails. Hu- 
manists of various schools do not, how- 
ever, agree with him in this, for they have 
worked out a complete philosophy of 
moral freedom. Albert Schweitzer, for ex- 
ample, in his book, Civilization and Ethics, 
has given us one of the most convincing 
philosophical theories for a non-theistic 
moral and ethical order of free human 
souls. For after all, humanists say, “Is 
it not Protestant Christianity which has 
brought the world to its present chaotic 
state?’ Valentine admits this, and thinks 
we need “a new teaching on the nature 
and character of God”. Every possible 
teaching on the “nature and character of 
God” has been exploited, and the moral 
revolt has been against these teachings, 
which Valentine confesses. 

Liberalism is “no longer a religion’, we 
are told by Dean Sperry. We were well 
aware of that fact. And it is the last 
word in credulity to say that, though ali 
religions of revelation have failed, yet 
we will be “illiberal liberals’ and wait for 
a revelation of God. 


Managing One’s Self 


ONE’S SEY. By 
New York: The 


James Gordon 
Macmillan Com- 


MANAGING 
Gilkey, D.D. 
pany. $1.75. 

This book is a notable sequel to Dr. 
Gilkey’s volume of practical essays on the 
art of living published two years ago 
under the title, Solving Life’s Every Day 
Problems, the Braille version of which 
is now on file in the Library of Congress. 
Managing One’s Self is an extremely 
human book giving full opportunity of 
self-analysis. It is a search for self-knowl- 
edge, not only for the purpose of under- 
standing one’s self but also of learning 
to get on with other people. 

Among the inspiring chapters in this 
book may be mentioned “Locating One’s 


Spiritual Burden’, “Mastering an In- 
feriority Complex”, “Controlling One’s 
Moods”, “Keeping Enthusiastic about 
One's) Job’, and a final challenging 


chapter “Making the New Start in Middle 
Life’, which, we are glad to know can be 
done. In his chapter entitled, “Limiting 
the Load on One’s Mind’, he gives the 
following homely advice: “Remind your- 
self, to begin with, that the past is ut- 
terly beyond your control.” Herein he 
speaks to the many thousands who spend 
their lives with agonized regrets for de- 
cisions of the past and in cowering fear 
of the future. 

His illustrations, taken from life’s ex- 
periences, are well substantiated by care- 
fully selected references to the teachings 
of Christ. Dr. Gilkey apparently realizes 
the need of such a timely book and suc- 
ceeds in meeting that need by skillfully 
stating the burden or problem and then 
prescribing a sane and sensible remedy. 
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Throughout the book one feels a powe 
which emanates from a divine being an 
therefore one readily senses an abidir 
peace, which will serve as a _ propellir 
force in managing one’s self. 

It is a book which has an appeal 
wearied and discouraged professional an 
business men and women especially ft 
those who have not yet learned to sa 
‘no’. It has some sincere advice 
parents, and furtbermore, it would we 
serve as a basis for discussion in youn 
people’s groups especially as it helps 
formulate a proper perspective of Ji 
through building up one’s self-confidenc) 

C. .B.sWe 


Candid and Convincing 


RESPECTFULLY SuBMiITrEpD. By Harold € 
Aron. Hast River, Conn.: Georgic Press. $2.0) 

In point of its report of accurate fac 
finding, its historic perspective, its fran 
and courageous setting forth of prae 
cable means of emerging from the world 
wide economic crisis, this book surpasseé 
in value all the pronouncements whic 
have come to this reviewer’s notice. 

Devoid of all. bitterness and rancor, | 
is a complete and convincing indictmen 
of the capitalist system; it indicates thi 
discrediting factors of communism, fa; 
cism, socialism, and the single-tax systen 
although his proposed remedies incluc 
many items in the program of the latte 
two. It is the carefully prepared brie 
not of a doctrinaire, or academicia 
but of a lawyer, as if fronting t 
Federal Supreme Court, a man who hz 
had intimate and most responsible pa 
ticipation in corporation, realty, bankin 
and international law. Wide experienc 
with legislation and legislators, gives 
practical tang to all his suggestion 
Could all sincere and earnest men of Z00 
will, who now are in the dark and groy 
ing for light, read this brief, they coul 
go forward to a definite goal with ne 
heart. W.F.G 


{ 


Tabloid Reviews 


A RABBIT ADVISES THE CLOCK. By J. W. 
Ward, New York: The Abingdon Press. $15 


Here are twenty-five earnest tales fal 
the very young, written in the hope thal 
they may add “a little to the gayety anil 
goodness of the race’. The author mer 
tions gayety first, but they are only in 
cidentally fairy tales. The moral bulk} 
large, but children will like them. kr. Hu. 

Ir Won’r Last. By Orison Swett Marden 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $1.00 


Five chapters from an earlier bool} 
The Conquest of Worry, reprinted as | 
message for the times. Wholesome an] 
platitudinous. EF. | 


5 
THe MARRIAGE Rite. By Evans Wall. Ned] 
York: Alfred H. King. $2.00. 


This, alas, cannot be seriously reviewe. 
by any magazine with esthetic standard 
It is bad from every point of view. T 
marriage problems it presents are supe 
ficially solved, and the crimson thrills 
offers are cheap! 
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Duxbury Parish 300th Anniversary 


First congregation to be formed out of the mother church at 
Plymouth rejoices in a beautiful service 


people in the old meetinghouse at 

Duxbury, Mass., on Sunday afternoon 
August 14, when the First Parish cele- 
brated its three-hundredth anniversary. 

In his “History of Plymouth Planta- 
tion’, Governor Bradford wrote under 
date in 1632 of the desire of the first 
‘Settlers to raise “catle’ and crops of 
grain on better land outside of Plymouth. 
He records, “First, those that lived on 
their lots on ye other side of ye bay 
(called Duxberie) they could not long 
bring their wives & children to ye pub- 
lick worship & church meetings here, but 
with such burthen, as, growing to some 
competente number, they sued to be dis- 
missed and become a body of themselves; 
and so they were dismiste (about this 
time), though very unwillingly.” 

William Brewster had been Royal 
Postmaster at Scrooby nearly thirty 
years and had conducted services in the 
Manor House for those of the neighbor- 
hood who left the Church of England for 
the freedom of Congregational practice 
and belief. At Leyden, Brewster became 
Ruling Hilder of the congregation led by 
Pastor John Robinson. For the Pilgrim 
company, Elder Brewster conducted 
worship at Plymouth until the settlement 
of Rey. John Raynor. With Capt. Myles 
Standish, John Alden, George Soule, 
Thomas Prence, Constant Southworth 
and others, he organized the Duxbury 
parish and conducted the church services 
for five years until Rev. Ralph Partridge 
was installed in 1637. In this year, Dux- 
bury was incorporated as a town. It is 
interesting to note that the parish ante- 
dated the town by five years. This was, 
therefore, the first parish to be formed 
out of the mother church at Plymouth. 

With beautiful weather without, and a 
fine spirit within the meetinghouse, the 
congregation sang “Old Hundredth” in 
the old style. Herbert E. Walker, chair- 
man of the parish committee, gave a wel- 
come, saying that as the parish was or- 
sanized and services conducted by a lay- 
man, William Brewster, it was fitting 
that a layman should have part in this 
anniversary service. Rey. Alfred R. 
Hussey of the First Parish, Plymouth, 
made the prayer, and other parts in the 
service were taken by Rev. Frederick L. 
Grant of Pilgrim Congregational Church, 
Rey. Allen Jacobs of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, and Rey. Dudley R. Child, minis- 
fer of the First Parish. The commemora- 
‘tion address, notable in spirit and con- 
rent, was given by Prof. Harold HE. B. 
Speight of Dartmouth College. 
~The ancient chureh silver was brought 
‘rom its usual resting place at the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, for ex- 
vibition on the communion table. Other 
ybjects of interest were the old Bible, 
yaken yoke and clapper of bell, two pew 
loors, clock (still keeping the time), plan 
f pews and their owner’s names, all from 
he eighteenth-century meetinghouse, 


[’ was inspiring to see nine hundred 


The chorus choir of the First Parish 
sang “The heavens are telling’, from “The 
Creation”, with James Chandler Ingalls 
at the organ and the choir director, Mrs. 
May Blair McCloskey, conducting. Miss 
Nancy Loring, daughter of an old Dux- 
bury family, sang “My Heart ever Faith- 
ful”. Rev. Dudley R. Child called atten- 
tion to the meetinghouse, town house and 
Partridge Academy as a unique civic 
group, harmonious in design, together 
representing the basic principles of a 
community: religion, government, and 
education. He stated the pressing need 
for preserving the fine and _ dignified 
meetinghouse as a memorial to distin- 
guished founders and an inspiration to 
present and future generations. 

Though chiefly known as a military 
man, Capt. Myles Standish was a regular 


Not as a “ Wet”, 


R99 


Joan 


supporter of the church at Plymouth and 
at Duxbury. As he was one of the earliest 
members of the military company which 
later became known as the ‘Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company”, Captain 
Queen and other officers of the “Ancients” 
were present at this celebration, in honor 
of their brother-in-arms. Boy Scout guides 
conducted visitors to the site of the 
original Standish homestead, the graves 
of Standish and the Aldens in the old 
burying-ground, the Standish Monument 
on Captain’s Hill, the Alden house, and 
other points of historical interest. 

After the service, those attending 
gathered on the church lawn and in the 
town house for refreshments and renew- 
ing of old associations. This pleasant 
feature of the day was in charge of the 
Women’s Alliance, Miss Mary Gifford, 
president, and the Unity Club, Mrs. 
Howard Blanchard, president, assisted by 
ladies of the summer colony. The First 


Parish Men’s Club, G. F. Redlon, presi- 
dent, had charge of ushers and_ traffic 


arrangements. 


Notas are 


Unitarian Temperance Society calls on the citizen not to be a customer 


of the bootlegger, for the latter would not be without buyers 


HE Unitarian Temperance Society 
G | Heonid to the fore with an appeal to 

citizens to say to the bootlegger, 
“You can’t count on me.” It issues a 
stirring appeal for observance of the 
Fighteenth Amendment “while it is the 
law’, and asks citizens “to help rather 
than hinder the government in these 
crucial days’. 

The appeal is signed by Mrs. Richard 
GC. Cabot, president of the society. Join- 
ing with her in signing the statement 
are fifteen men and women, directors of 
the society, who are outstanding in civic, 
religious and educational affairs. 

The society respects the opinions of 
those who do not believe the Eighteenth 
Amendment belongs in the Constitution. 
It says to them, “You have a perfect right 
to differ from those who put it there. 
You have a perfect right to work through 
legal channels for its repeal.” But, it 
says, “The lawlessness which is bitterly 
complained of by its adversaries is created 
by customers of bootleggers. If there were 
no buyers there would be no bootleggers.” 

The statement, addressed to every man 
and woman “who is an American citizen 
and proud to be one”, is in part as follows: 

“We assume that you are an American 
citizen and proud to be one. 

“We assume that you believe in the 
American form of government and wish 
to maintain it. 

“DMherefore we ask you not to become 
a party to a violation of the Constitution 
and the laws of the land. 


“We ask you, as a loyal American 
citizen, to say to the bootlegger, ‘You 


ean't count on me’... 


“Will you ask yourself, and answer 
yourself honestly, which you value more 
highly—the Constitution and all that it 
stands for, or a coveted cocktail, to secure 
which you contribute to the creation and 
maintenance of the criminal underworld 
which illegally traffics in liquor. 

“If you will look at this question not 
as a dry—and not as a wet—but as a 
citizen anxious to help rather than to 
hinder the government in these crucial 
days, it is almost a foregone conclusion 
that you will take your stand on the side 
of the law—while it is the law—and say 
to the ‘You can’t count on 
me.’ ” 

The statement is signed by the follow- 
ing directors of the society: Mrs. Richard 
C. Cabot, president, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Miss Frances G. Curtis, vice-president, 
Boston, Mass.: Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
secretary, Wollaston, Mass.; Henry R. 
Scott, treasurer, Boston, Mass.; Rev. 
Harold G. Arnold, West Roxbury, Mass. ; 
Rey. Chester A. Drummond, Newton, 
Mass.; Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Dr. William G. Eliot, Jr., 
Portland, Oregon; Rev. James A. Fairley, 


bootlegger, 


White Plains, N.Y.; Milton T. Garvin, 
Lancaster, Pa.; Rev. William H. Gysan, 
Boston, Mass.; Rey. Forrester Macdonald, 
Hyde Park, Mass.; Prof. John M. Rat- 
cliff, Tufts College, Mass.; Rey. Lyman 
V. Rutledge, Dedham, Mass.; Waitstill 
H. Sharp, Boston, Mass.; Dr. Carlyle 


Summerbell, Tampa, Fla.; Mrs. Wlizabeth 
H. Tilton, Cambridge, Mass. ; Rey. Charles 
P. Wellman, Woburn, Mass.; and Mrs. 
George Whiting, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Peace Caravan Completes Its Mission 


Good experiences of Y.P.R. U. 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
S you will see, the Peace Caravan 
A is no longer in Ohio territory. It is 
just as well that the end of our 
eight-weeks’ schedule came when it-did, 
as Charles Engvall developed a cold which 
made public speaking impossible. 

Our last two weeks, after leaving Mans- 
field, were spent in and near Lakeside, 
Ohio, where Methodist young people’s con- 
ferences were being held. Wherever a 
young people’s group gathers, there the 
Caravan makes a point to be. The youth 
of the world will have to lead the way. 
We addressed, worked with, interviewed, 
assisted in editing the paper of two groups 
of 600 and 800 Epworth Leaguers. This 
experience brought back the Shoals spirit. 
It was a most inspiring way to close our 
eight weeks of caravaning. 

We wish that in some way a caravan 
could work during the winter, when con- 
tact could be made with the children in 
the schools and their teachers. 

We may have achieved a place among 
liberal leaders of the country by being 


promoters of world friendship 


named in the column entitled “The Enemy 
Within Our Gates” in the liberal-baiting 
magazine, National Republic. 

After the final round-up and broadcast 
(over WHEAO) in Columbus we return to 
ordinary existence. We have met all kinds 
of people,—some for and some against 
us,—but we hope we have helped to 
weaken the resistence of Ohio to the cause 
of practical peace, and that we have 
strengthened by our example somewhat the 
courage of the peace leaders whom we 
have found seattered about, that they may 
carry on during the year. 

We wish to express our appreciation to 
all who cooperated to make this great ex- 
perience possible for us. There is much to 
be done, but our adventure at least made 
a start in the right direction—world 
friendship and understanding. We come 
from the field convinced of the worth 
of the caravan movement, and with the 
hope-that next year there may be more 
caravyaners from the Y. P. R. U. and other 
groups of liberal youth. 


CoBuRN T.. WHEELER. 


Where Preserved Smith Had a Ministry 


History of the church in Rowe, Mass., which recently celebrated the 


twenty-fifth anniversary 


EV. MARGARET B. BARNARD of 
R Greens, Mass., has prepared an 

interesting history of the Unitarian 
church in Rowe, Mass., of which she was 
once minister, and the origin of which 
was in the settlement of Rowe in 1763, by 
Rey. Cornelius Jones. The history was 
given on the recent occasion, July 10, of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the lay- 
ing of the corner stone of the present 
church building. In this service Rev. 
Charles P. Wellman of Woburn, Mass., 
and Rev. Edwin Fairley of New York, 
N.Y., took part. 

Mrs. Fred V. Jones was the organist 
at the anniversary, aS she was at the 
dedication. The same hymns were sung. 

Miss Barnard said that Rey. Mr. Jones 
and a few other families braved the dan- 
gers of the French and Indian War and es- 
tablished themselves in the neighborhood 
of Fort Pelham, on what was almost the 
frontier line of Massachusetts. Mr. Jones 
built a house and there conducted reli- 
gious services for seven years. The 
Church of Christ in Myrifield (early name 
of Rowe), was there organized. A little 
later another church building was erected, 
near the old center of the town, but it 
was not until 1793 that a permanent build- 
ing was raised. In the meantime, a young 
man named Preserved Smith, a native of 
Ashfield, and a graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity, was installed as minister in 1787. 
His ministry was a long and very success- 
ful one, lasting in all thirty-seven years. 
His salary was $300 a year. 

In 1845, the third church building was 
erected on a more sheltered location than 
the wind-swept hill, and was occasionally 


of the present building 


used as late as 1904 or 1905. It was, how- 
ever, too dilapidated for use in the winter, 
and when Miss Barnard took charge of 
the society in 1902, services were held in 
the town hali. As the society began to 
grow, the people felt the need of a build- 
ing, but they had no funds for such a 
purpose. Then there came to their assis- 
tance Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith of Green- 
field, Mass. Her husband was a grandson 
of Rev. Preserved Smith and she per- 
suaded another grandson, Frederic KE. 
Smith, to give $5,000 as a memorial 
to his grandfather. With this sum, plans 
were at once made for the erection of 
a suitable building in the present center 
of the town. As once before, there was 
trouble in finding a location sufficiently 
level for the work, but in May, 1907, the 
ground was broken, the property being the 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Reed. 

The corner stone was laid with very im- 
pressive services July 7, grandchildren 
and great-great-great grandchildren being 
present, and taking part in the sery- 
ice. The dedication took place November 
14 of the same year, just one week before 
the one hundred and twentieth anniver- 
sary of the ordination of Preserved Smith. 
Among the local ministers who took part 
in the dedicatory services were Rey. 
Richard E. Birks of Deerfield, Rev. John 
Dumont Reid of Greenfield, Dr. J. TT. 
Sunderland of Hartford, Conn. ‘The 
sermon was preached by Dr. Samuel A. 
Hliot, president of the American Unita- 
rian Association. 'The architect was 
Jerome R. Allen of Greenfield and New 
York. As the church neared completion, 
the many families whose members had 
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worshiped in Rowe desired to have 
part in the new building, and so t 
windows and pews became memorials > 
the names of the people who had help: 
make Rowe history. A ‘Rowe ‘Wes 
minster Abbey’, one of the ministe 
ealled it. The church is a beautiful ty; 
of country church, and has been a sour 
of inspiration to the many who have wd 
shiped there. | 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broa 
cast the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pre 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10.45 a.m., Static 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. | 

Dayton, Ohio, First Unitarian Chure 
Rey. Edwin H. Wilson, Sunday, 2.30 P.¥ 
Station WSMK, 1380 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., Hollywood Humanil 
Society, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Su} 
day, 6.30 p.m., Station KNX, 1050 kil) 
cycles. 

Lancaster, Pa., Church of Our Fathe 
Rey. Robert S. Miller, Sunday, 11 a. 
Station WGAL, 1310 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarie 
Church, Rey. John H. Dietrich, Sunda) 
10.30 a.m., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycle 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congreg’ 
tional Church, Dr. BE. Stanton Hodgil 
Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 13} 
kilocycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. 
Tuesday, 7.30 P.M., 
kiloeycles. 

Account must be taken of the diffed 
ences in standard time. 


Carlyle Paces | 
Station WMBR, 13 


Rev. E. Burdette Backus Resigns 


Rey. H. Burdette Backus has found 
necessary to resign the pastorate of ft} 
First Unitarian Church of Los Angelg 
Calif., because of continued ill-health. Hi 
resignation became effective September 
Mr. Backus came to this church in Oc 
ber, 1920, when the congregation still o 
cupied the old building on Flower Streq 
This new building was completed in 1924 
and the satisfactory culmination of ty 
project was due almost entirely to ‘| 
influence. The church feels it has suffere| 
a great loss, and accepts the resignatid{ 
only because it is very clear that there | 
no alternative. i | 


Death of Rev. C. W. Porter-Shirley 
The death of Rey. Charles W. Porte 
Shirley, minister of the Bell Street Chapé} 
Providence, R.I., Friday, August 19, 193i 
followed an operation for appendiciti]} 
The funeral took place Sunday, Auguly 
21, and it was conducted by Rev. Evere/} 
M. Baker, of Westminster Church, Proy af 
dence. Mr. Porter-Shirley was fifty-thre} 
years of age. He came to the Chapel 
1927, after having served Unitarial} 
churches in Barre and Attleboro,, Mass} 
and Geneseo, Ill. A widow, three sons ar} 
a daughter survive. An account of 
Porter-Shirley’s life and work will be pus 
lished in an early issue of Tur Reatste} 
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[he Last Stone of All Souls, New York, 
Laid, As Witnesses Stand By, Rejoicing 


builders and architects of the new 
building of the Church of All Souls, 
New York City, gathered a few weeks 
1g0 on a narrow platform 190 feet above 
the sidewalk to witness the placing of the 
ast stone which marked the finish of the 
1ew steeple towering above that building. 
There was a feeling of joy and satis- 
faction when the scaffolding was removed 
ind the building was revealed in its beau- 
Aful simplicity holding its place among 
the large, many-storied apartment houses 
surrounding it. The plain white stone 
steeple rose in simple beauty above the 
jallest building in the neighborhood. 
| The architect had been fortunate in 
Jlanning a building suggesting a quiet, 


) A GROUP of church trustees, and the 


i the Round Table, the High School 
d and University groups of the Church 
£ Our Father, Portland, Oregon, held a 
tetreat and conference August 5, 6, and 7 
it Hillockburn, a clearing on the edge of 
the Mt. Hood Forest Reserve. It is the 
broperty of the First Presbyterian Church 
f£ Portland, which offered its hospitality 
o the Unitarian young people. 

_ At both the retreat and the conference, 
resper services were held at seven o’clock 
ma gradual slope of the ‘hillock’, over- 
ooking the forested canyon of the Clacka- 
mas River, with Mt. Hood lifting its 
mow-capped peak against the sky behind 
he farthest ridges in the purple distance. 
Jere hymns, addresses, and prayers by 
Rev. Harvey Swanson and the young 
yeople deepened the spirit of worship. 
mformal addresses were given about the 
‘ampfire. 

On Sunday morning, in the little chapel 
yuilt of logs and shakes split from the 
‘edar trees cut out to make the clearing, 
“Ur. Swanson preached to the 66 young 
yeople and adults. Ten of the group had 
lriven nearly two hundred miles from the 
Jniversity Church, Seattle. The rest were 
rom Portland. 

The conference themes were: “Why I 
3elieve in God”, led by Rev. Gordon 
Vinsor, Congregational minister of Port- 
and; “The BWxperience of God’, led by 
or. Berkeley B. Blake; “The Religion 
f Jesus’, a sermon by Mr. Swanson; 


ik Young People’s Fraternity and 


The Difference that Religion Makes in- 


ry Life”, led by Mr. Swanson; and “Love, 
farriage, and Religion’, led by Dr. 
slake. 

Your reporter carried away certain im- 
ressions. One was the hiking ability of 
he young people, forty of whom on Sat- 
rday afternoon tramped four miles of 
early straight “down and up” the steep, 
tony trails of the canyon of the Clacka- 
nas for a swim in its swift, glacier- 
ourced waters. A party of twenty, a 


serene New WBngland village and the 
simple, steadfast background of Unita- 
rilanism, at the same time a building 
which settled naturally into its place 
among the tall massive buildings which 
are its neighbors with a sense of security 
and strength. 

In a few weeks the executive staff of 
the church will be installed in its new 
offices and the hope of holding the first 
service of the fall in the new Church of 
All Souls will be a reality. 

Standing on the corner of WBightieth 
Street and Lexington Avenue the church, 
through Dr. Simons and its congregation, 
is offering to the community a real church 
home, and as rapidly as possible the actiy- 
ities of a community center. 1O PIE. 18 e. 


In the Silence of the Great Mountains 


Young people of Portland, Ore., and Seattle, Wash., hold retreat and conference 


majority girls, starting at 1.30 p.m., made 
twelve miles of rough mountain trail and 
were back for dinner at six o’clock. The 
way led up a long, stony divide and 
through the great cathedral forests of 
virgin hemlock and fir that form the 
bulk of the forest reserve. Trunks three 
to five feet in diameter, straight as 
though turned out by a lathe, and reach- 
ing up fifty to a hundred feet without a 
branch to where the closely knit crowns 
shut off all but shadows from the forest 
floor were themselves an “experience of 
God”. 

But these young people who could 
tramp mountain trails, play baseball, 
horseshoes and volley ball and swim the 
swift, mountain river, had also the sense 
of reverence. Their grasp of religious 


problems and their appreciation of the 


meaning of worship form a never-to-be- 
forgotten impression. The last evening of 
the conference stands out particularly. 
Your reporter is a life-long Unitarian. 
He has never been so deeply moved as 
he was at this closing service. 

It was simplicity itself. An evening 
hymn was sung as the color of the sunset 
sky faded on the slopes of Mt. Hood.-A 
girl read a passage of Scripture. Mr. 
Swanson spoke briefly of what the camp 
had meant to him. He asked the young 
people to express themselves. For an in- 
terval there was the silence of the moun- 
tain evening. Then a young woman spoke. 
Two or three others followed. Another 
hymn was sung. Mr. Swanson led in 
prayer and invited the young people to 
carry on, and your reporter to close. A 
young man seated on the ground spoke a 
sentence. A university graduate added a 
few words. At intervals, others followed ; 
then Mr. Swanson’s benediction. 

Are modern young people, in a liberal 
church of the Far West capable of reli- 
gious worship and experience? This con- 
ference was an aflirmative answer in 
clearest tones. Babu: 
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Personals 


A daughter, Phoebe Fletcher, was born 
to Rev. and Mrs. Norman D. Fletcher of 
Montclair, N.J., on August 14. 


Rey. Ben F. Wilson of Erie, Pa., has 
returned from a visit to Russia with a 
party chiefly of educators under Prof. 
Jerome Davis of Yale University. 


Miss Bertha C. Finger has been elected 
to the position of secretary to the minis- 
ter and assistant treasurer of the First 
Unitarian Church of Louisville, Kentucky, 
where Rey. Richard W. F. Seebode is the 
minister. 


In the recent examinations given by the 
State Department for Foreign Service 
Officers (Career Diplomats) one of the 
eight passing for an appointment out of 
277 candidates was T. Eliot Weil, son of 
Rey. and Mrs. Fred Alban Weil. 


Rey. Leon R. Land, leader of the Bronx 
Free Fellowship of New York, is running 
for State Senator on the Socialist ticket 
for the nineteenth senatorial district, 
which includes the _ section around 
Columbia University and a large part of 
Negro Harlem. 


“Has Science Discovered God?”’, a 
volume edited by Rev. Edward H. Cotton, 
has been included in the annual selection 
of books for “The High School Science 
Library”, published in The Peabody 
Journal of Hducation. 


Rev. George S. Cooke, minister of the 


Second Congregational (Unitarian) So- 
ciety of Northampton, Mass., returned 


on August 27 from a visit to Egypt and 
Syria. He spent the summer with his 
mother. Mr. Cooke conducted the last of 
the union services of the First and the 
Hdwards Congregational churches and the 
Unitarian church September 4. 


Give Books for Proctor Academy; 
Kenneth C. Walker Tells Why 


“Of the printing of books there is no 
end” means “Of the need of books there 
is no end!” 

The librarian at Proctor Academy, 
Andover, N.H., will appreciate the addi- 
tion to this library of more standard 
biographies and autobiographies, good 
books for teaching history, and the re- 
cent publications on new theories and 
practices in education. 

The school has no book fund; a serious 
omission from the budget, but one that 
has to be met. “We have confidence”, says 
Kenneth ©. Walker, a trustee, “that 
friends of the school will help make up 
this deficiency either by sending copies of 
some of the books in the fields mentioned 
or by sending the equivalent in check, 
money order, or cash to the school marked 
for the library. 

“Tf you cannot do it yourself, perhaps 
your friends can help you out by taking 
from their own libraries or by check. A 
school which employs progressive methods 
in teaching as Proctor Academy does will 
be able greatly to increase its effective- 
ness with an adequate library for col- 
lateral reading and original research.” 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The world is a 
kindergarten, where 
millions are trying 
to spell God with 
the wrong blocks. 


EDWARD A. ROBINSON. 


Discontinue Broadcast 


Unitarian Hour'in Boston among interrupted 
denominational services on the air 

George G. Davis, executive secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
who has been in charge of radio broad- 
casting for the Association, makes the 
following announcement : 

“The Unitarian Hour, formerly broad- 
cast every Sunday afternoon from Station 
WBZ-A in Boston, Mass., has been dis- 
continued for the present. The purchase 
of WBZ-A by the National Broadcasting 
Company has resulted in the cancelation 
of all sectarian religious broadcasts from 
this station. It is hoped that the Uni- 
tarian Hour may be able to secure the 
facilities of another station at some time 
during the fall or winter. Further an- 
nouncements will be made later.” 


Dedication Houghton Page Cabin 

By Worcester Federation Y. P.R. U. 

The Worcester Federation of Unitarian 
Young People opened its third annual con- 
ference at Rowe Camp, Saturday, July 
16. At the Sunday morning church service, 
the preacher was Rev. Edward W. 
McGlenen of Westboro, Mass. He was as- 
sisted by a group of the campers and Rey. 
Robert J. Raible of Greenfield, Mass. The 
dedication of the cabin in memory of 
Rev. Houghton Page, Sunday, July 17, 
was conducted by Mr. McGlenen. Gunnar 
Johnson, president of the federation, pre- 
sented the cabin, and John C. Lee, presi- 
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American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 


and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 
ORMAN HAPGOOD, noted publi- 
N cist, author; Dr. George H. Bige- 
low, commissioner of public 
health, Massachusetts; Austin T. Levy, 
head of the Stillwater Worsted Mills; 
Frank W. Wright, deputy commis- 
sioner of education, Massachusetts; 
Roy M. Cushman, executive secretary, 
Boston Council of Social Agencies; 
Howard B. Gill, superintendent, Nor- 
folk Prison Colony; President Herbert 
C. Parsons of the Laymen’s League,— 
these men will give the addresses, and 
Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor of 
THE REGISTER, will preach the sermon, 
at the League’s 


EASTERN CONVENTION 


Nichewaug Inn, Petersham, Mass. 
Friday to Sunday — Sept. 16-18 


Send your reservations now to the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
TWENTY-FIVE BEACON St., Boston, Mass. 


dent of the Rowe Camp Corporation, re- 
ceived it. Addresses on Houghton Page ; 
as pastor, as a leader of the Y. P. R. U., 
as a friend, were given by Rey. Margaret 
B. Barnard, Dana McLean Greeley, and 
Ralph Lasselle. Others who took part in 
the act of dedication were Miss Beatrice 
McCrohon, John Morton, Miss Mildred 
Littlefield, and Alanson Varney. 

Rey. Roy B. Wintersteen of Uxbridge, 
Mass., gave daily lectures on “The Ro- 
mantic Adventure of Liberal Religion”. 

Conferences were led by Mr. and Mrs. 
Greeley, Stanley Rawson, Miss Little- 
field, Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., Miss 
McCrohon, Ralph lLasselle and Mrs. 
McGlenen. 

The closing address on Saturday morn- 
ing was by Mr. Greeley on “The Power of 
the Ideal’. The preacher at the closing 
Sunday church service was Miss Barnard. 

An athletic contest, an aquatic contest, 
and two dances were greatly enjoyed. 


Telephone: Capitol 1230 


Miss Ruth Rowe of Winchendon, Mass., 


and Freeman Hammond of Hopedale, 
Mass., . won the awards for camp 
proficiency. 


The chairman of the camp committee 
was Ralph Lasselle; the secretary, Miss 
Beatrice McCrohon of Worcester, Mass. 
The directors of the camp were Mr. and 
Mrs. Wintersteen, assisted by Mrs. 
McGlenen. 


Ancestors’ Sunday, Sudbury, Mass. 


On Sunday, September 18, at 2 o’clock, 
the “annual ancestors’ Sunday obsery-' 
ance” will be held in the meetinghouse 
of the First Parish in Sudbury, Sudbury 
Centre, Mass. Rev. John Henry Wilson 
will preach the sermon. Rey. William 
Channing Brown is minister. 


will begin his pastorate November 1. I 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDRE! 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 

for children of all races and creeds. | 

aie 
Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with — 

hospitals in foster-home care for invalid childre 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, Preside: 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rnv. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. | 
PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


Proctor Academy for Bo 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Enrollments for next year being received. Ac- 
credited by Dartmouth and other colleges, Care- 
ful preparation for Board Examinations. 3-year 
Practical Arts Course. Junior School ages 9-13. 
All sports. Reasonable rates. Unitarian aus- 
pices. For information address Carl B. Weth- 
erell, Box 16, Andover, N.H. 


The Tuckerman Schod 


| 
INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIi} 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mas# 


Rev. Walton E. Cole Called | 


To First Church, Toledo, Oh | 

Rey. Walton B. Cole of the Third Un| 
tarian Church of Chicago has been calle} 
to the First Unitarian Church of Toled 


Ohio. Mr. Cole will preach at the openin] 
service of the church September 18 aml 


the meantime the pulpit will be oceupiel 
by visiting Unitarian ministers. | 

Mr. Cole is one of the outstandi || 
figures in the liberal church in Chicag4) 
He has spent twelve years in the minist 
and has been minister of the Third Uni 
tarian Chureh of Chicago for four year 
Kor several years he has lectured ovel 
radio station WGN in the fields of psy] 
chology, philosophy, and biography. 
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_ lowa Association at lowa City 


' The annual conference of the Iowa Uni- 


tarian Association will be held with the 
Unitarian church in Iowa City, October 
17, 18, and 19. The speakers at the eve- 
ning sessions will be Rey. Frederick M. 
Eliot of St. Paul, Minn., and Dr. George 
I. Patterson of the American Unitarian 
Association. Other speakers will be Rey. 


Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference; Rey. 
Lawrence Plank of Omaha, Neb., Rev. 


Edna P. Bruner of the Universalist 
‘Church of Waterloo, Iowa: M. lL. Town- 
send, who is writing a history of liberal 
religion in Iowa; Mrs. BE. L. Richardson 
of Milwaukee, Wis., who will address the 
juncheon meeting of the Women’s Alli- 
ance ; Hon. Roger 8S. Galer of Mt. Pleasant, 
Ta., who will speak at the Laymen’s 
League supper; and Rey. Melvin Welke 
of Cedar Rapids, Ia., who will address the 
ministers’ meeting. Prof. Christian A. 
Ruckmick and Prof. K. V. Francis of the 
University of Iowa will conduct round- 
table discussions on Tuesday and Wednes- 
\lay mornings, respectively. 


Day of the Sokol in Prague 
(Continued from page 517) 


they had passed the President, they looked 
back over their shoulders as long as they 
could and often straggled a little out of 
line, to be good-naturedly pushed back 
again. They laughed and waved, and some- 
times they danced. Long years hence they 
will still be telling their children and 
their grandchildren of this supreme day 
When they saw their President, loved by 
them all, and the embodiment of their 
spirit, their freedom, and their national 
hope. These fifty thousand marchers were 
superb. When we saw them, they had 
already marched for four hours through 
hot stone-paved streets in burning sun- 
shine and with no show of fatigue. We felt 
that they could march a hundred miles 
further without effort! 

And what was the President doing? We 
managed to see him, a dignified friendly 
figure on his shaded balcony, clad in 
white, now waving his hand, and some- 
times throwing kisses to the marching 
ladies. For hours he had sat there, ap- 


parently greatly enjoying the occasion. 
He had ridden his horse earlier that 


morning, had walked as usual, and he is 
eighty-two years old, one of the world’s 
very great men. Long ago he considered 
becoming a Unitarian minister. Well, we 
were seeing a part of his parish. His rule 
has truiy been a ministry. 

On the following day, Thursday, we 
were presented to him by Dr. and Mrs. 
Norbert F. Gapek. Some eighteen hundred 
chief Sokols and perhaps two hundred 
other pilgrims were bidden to a garden 
party at the Palace. On learning who we 
were, the President instantly recalled that 
he had spoken twice at our May Meetings, 
ind be named the dates. As his writings 
restify, he has been consistently inter- 
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ested in liberal religion. It was a_bril- 
liant picture in the fine old garden over- 
looking the city and shaded by tall ancient 
trees, the few dark coats and pretty sum- 
mer dresses of plain pilgrims amid all 
the beauty of the national costumes, and 
at the center of it the great President. 
The city thronged with a quarter of a 
million pilgrims, the exercises, the thou- 
sands tramping in review past the Presi- 
dent, all were an expression of a pas- 
sionate patriotism that is highly resolved 
to keep its freedom and to perfect its 
state. To look into those faces upturned 
to their leader was truly to see some- 
thing of the very soul of this people. It 
is a powerful soul and it is questing. Can 
such a spirited poeple be held in the 
thraldom of a medieval faith and prac- 
tice? A partial answer can be found in 
three facts. An unnumbered portion of 
the people within recent years have left 


the Church of Rome. Many persons have 
become Unitarians. One million persons 


have joined the Czech National Church, 
itself only recently established, and pos- 
sessing something of the devotional pro- 
cedure and ritual, though somewhat modi- 
fied, of the mother church. No one can 
understand this Czech Church, or esti- 
mate its present opportunity, especially 
among the agricultural people, unless he 
catches something of the spirit of the 
Czech people, than whom there is no more 
intelligent people in all the world. 


Louis C., CORNISH. 


Summer Service in Millville, Mass. 


A service will be held in the Chestnut 
Hill meetinghouse, Millville, Mass. 
(erected in 1769), Sunday, September 18, 
1932, at 3.30 p.M., under the auspices of 
the Worcester Conference of Unitarian 
Churches. Rey. Charles J. Staples, of 
Northboro, Mass., will preach. The edi- 
fice has special historic and architectural 
interest, and this service continues a 
tradition of summer meetings under Uni- 
tarian auspices. 


Kor 


Hymn Books Available 


The church school of the Church of the 
Unity, Winchendon, Mass., has _ forty 
copies of “A Book of Song and Service” 
(EH. A. Horton—1905) which it will be 
glad to give to any person or school pay- 
ing transportation costs. There are also 
fifteen copies of “The Sunday School 
Service Book and Hymnal” (1890) for dis- 
posal. Address Rey. Elbridge F. Stoneham, 
$4 Lincoln Avenue, Winchendon, Mass. 


DicHtTon, MAss.—This church resumed 
its services September 11. The following 
officers have been elected for the ensuing 
year: Moderator, Fred W. Talbot; clerk, 
Dwight F. Lane; treasurer, Robert W. 
Whitmarsh; trustee, Walter C. Baylies. 


Rey. George L. Thompson was _ invited 
unanimously to remain as pastor for the 
coming year. He has been in Dighton 
seven years. The parish gathered and 


spent during the past year $500 more than 
the average, and there was an increase in 
attendance at the morning services. Four 
new members joined the parish. 


Obituary 


Miss Elizabeth H. 
summer 


Clark, who died at her 
Newport, R.I., on Sunday, 
July 81, was a life-long and. devoted Unitarian. 
Of a family for two previous 
members of Unitarian churches in 
North Andover, Mass., was herself asso- 
ciated for years with the First Parish 
in Cambridge, later with the First Chureh in 
Boston and for many with the 
Channing Memorial Church in Newport. 

She her work at the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology in Cambridge in the 
latter days of the elder Agassiz and continued 
with Alexander Agassiz through the years of 
the upbuilding of this museum, memorial of a 
famous father and son. 

A generous contributor to many persons 
and causes, among other gifts frequently giving 
subscriptions to THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, she 
inherited the best New England traditions, 
was widely loved by kindred and friends, and 
is deeply mourned. 


home in 
generations — 
Salem and 
she 
many 


summers 


began 
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The Beacon Course in Religious Education 


CHILD CENTERED—CHARACTER BUILDING 


largely, but not wholly, biblical. 
any size. 


ce constantly aims to train its pupils in active service for human betterment. 


Carefully graded, year by year, in accordance with moral and spiritual 


needs as well as intellectual aptitudes and limitations. 
Adapted for use in church schools of 


The material is 


” 


PROFESSOR ROBERT SENECA SMITH. 
A GOOD SCHOOL IS AN INVESTMENT 


Send for free descriptive catalogue 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street 


i Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Some men who think they have an in- 
feriority complex should be sure it is not 
the fact but only the complex. 


“Has the jury asked for further in- 
structions?’ “No, your honor. They ask 
for a deck of cards.” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal, 


A teacher was giving his class a lecture 
on charity. ‘Willie’, he said, “if I saw 
a boy beating a donkey, and stopped him 
from doing so, what virtue should I be 
showing?” Willie (promptly )—‘Brotherly 
love.” 


Dora had just returned from Sunday- 
school, where she had been for the first 
time. “What did my little daughter learn 
this morning?’ asked her father. “That I 
am a child of Satan”, was the beaming 
reply. 


One of those elderly gentlemen who love 
children was sitting alone on the beach 
at Southampton of a recent morning, pay- 
ing particular attention to two little girls 
who were busied at various occupations 
in the sands. Ah, childhood! he said to 
himself. Then one of the little girls came 
by and he spoke to her. “Having a fine 
time, I expect”, he said. “Getting strong 
and rosy. And do you collect seashells 
the way I used to when I was your age?” 
girl, who was about twelve, 
looked at him with quiet disdain and said, 
very coldly and clearly: “Ruth and I 
don’t collect seashells. We eollect old 
silver.’—The New Yorker. 


Now once upon a time there was a man 
with a mind like a balloon, who went 
about saying, “Take it from me, boy, it 
does not matter two hoots what a man 
believes, for all religions are the same.” 
And lo, the balloon-minded man dreamed 
a dream, and in his dream he was lying 
ill, and to his bedside there drew nigh 
a doctor with his sleeves rolled up, and 
in his hands were pincers, syringes, 
lancets and saws of every description 
under heaven, and upon a trolley behind 
him were specimens of all the pills of the 
whole world. And he said, “Say, boy, it 
does not matter two hoots which of all 
these I run into you. We are going to have 
a bully time together.” And he awoke 
from his dream a wiser man. 

—The Christian World. 


The holiday-tide, now at the ebb, 
brought to the schoolboy a welcome re- 
lease from those “impious attempts to 
plumb the depth of human ignorance” by 
means of examination papers headed, 
“Time allowed for this paper—two and a 
half hours. All candidates must answer 
questions 1 to 5, but no more than three 
other questions must be attempted.” A 
don, much addicted to the setting of these 
question papers, says The Manchester 
Guardian, once permitted himself an in- 
judicious supper of lobster mayonnaise 
and other rebellious delicacies. Thereafter 
he slept fitfully and dreamt that he saw 
on a gigantic hoarding [a bill board] in 
plain block letters the Ten Command- 
ments. Underneath, in italics, was the in- 
struction, “You must not attempt more 
than seven of these.” 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Send contributions to the 
Treasurer—Albert A. Pollard, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 
Near A. U. A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U. A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
COURSES: Business Administration, Ac- 
counting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic Secretarial, Stenographic, Busi- 
ness, Bookkeeping and Finishing. 


156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, A 
a aes ee ae ie 


AMY MARCY EATON 


Director, Social Music, South End House, Boston. 
Teacher of Pianoforte, Theory, Ear Training, Rhythm, 
Director and Organizer, Informal Singfests. Address, 
South End House, 20 Union Park, Boston. Tel. Ken, 8062 
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the finest place 
to buy— 


at this 
conveniently 
located store 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 


PULPIT 
and CHOIR 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings - 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments 
and-Embroideries for half a century 


COX SONS & VINING 
131-133 E. 23d St. 


Now York 


BURDETT COLLEGE \ 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE Di 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterboroug 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihban 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples Scho 
at 9.45 a.M, Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, D 
Howard N. Brown, Dr. John Carroll Perkin 
Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinso: 
organist and choirmaster. Sundays at 11 A.» 
Union Services with First Church, ministe 
Dr, Charles E. Park, September 18, sermon ' 
Prof, Arthur C. McGiffert, Jr., Chicago The 
logical Seminary. | 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNIT 
RIAN CHURCH. (Universalist-Unitarian 
Wuclid Avenue at Hast 82nd Street. Rev. Di 
worth Lupton and Rey. Tracy Pullman, mij 
isters. 9.380 A.M., Church School; 11.00 a.m 
Morning Service. 

MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISE 
Minister, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Servic} 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister, | 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount fa 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rute card furnished on request. 


WANTED—-POSITION. — Experienced adi 
organist with thorough knowledge of choi 
training desires to change position. Addres} 
“K”, 74 Warren St., West Medford, Mass. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 
A Private Sanitarium 
Established in 1900 


Especially adapted to the welfare of nervou 
and convalescent individuais whose improve 
ment has been retarded by an aversion tu 
customary institutional features. Provided 
with homelike surroundings, Woodside guest} 
are encouraged to take part in normal agsociaii 
tions which hasten recovery. 


F. C. Southworth, M.D., Superintendent 
Framingham, Mass. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address 
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